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ABSTRACT 

Research provided information about the magnitude of 
an individual's enlistment probability and how that probability 
depends on his personal characteristics^ family background, 
employment situation, and expectations for further education . 
Analysis focused on male high school seniors and high school 
graduates^ Findings suggested that each segment ebntaihs important 
subsegments defined by the individual's expectations for further 
educat ion. _Graduates were more responsive to work-related variables; 
seniors were more affected by educat ion-related variables. The 
responsiveness to each variable of ten differed significantly across 
the subsegments defined by educational expectations . Findings 
permitted prediction of the enlistment probability of each individual 
in the ^sample, given his personal characteristics. These predicted 
probabilities showed that large relative differences can be discerned 
in the enlistment probabilities of young men with diverse 
characteristics. FincJings were recommended to aid recruiters in 
evaluating the likely payoff from different segments arid subsegments 
of their recruiting markets. The findin suggested that changes in 
the economic environment will influence different subsegmerits of the 
recruiting_marketdifferently_ and that in most segments the decision, 
to enlist is hot related to family income . Implications were reported 
for ^ the design of aggregate data models for analyzirig arid forecasting 
enlistments and for expanded use of microlevel enlistment models. 
(YLB) 
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This report focuses on the role of educational expectations in the 
enlistrdent decisions of young men who are high school seniors or non- 
student^ high school graduates, the report examines the differences in 
enlistment behavior between mdividuals who expect more education 
after high school graduation and those who do not, and addresses the 
implications of those findings for recruiting policy. The results should 
interest recruiters, policymakers concerned with recruiter allocation 
arid effectiveness, advertisers involved in developing advertising carii- 
paigris for the armed forces, and analysts working with models of 
erilistment that draw upon either aggregate or individual-level data. 

This study extends work presented in Rand report R-3238-MIL, 
Enlisment Decisions of Youn^ Men, by James R. Hosek and Christirie 
E. Petersdri, July 1985. Readers interested in a comprehensive techni- 
cal discussidn of the enlistment model used to generate the results 
presented here should consult that report. 

The research reported here was undertaken by Rand's Defense Man- 
power Research Center under contract to the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Force Management and Personnel: 
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SUMMARY 



The active duty forces recruit over a quarter millibh young men each 
year. Over the next ten years the military may find it difficult to fill 
this manpower requirement the competitidri for young labor will 
intensify since the number of young men will decreasie and as a conse- 
quence^ their civilian wages wjli tend to rise more rapidly than the aver- 
age civilian wage. To compete successfully in such an ehvironment the 
Armed Forces must target their recruiting efforts cost-effectively. 
Toward this end, our research provides new infofmatibh about the 
magnitude of an individual's enlistment probability and how that prob- 
ability depends on his personal characteristics, family background, 
employment situation, and, especially, expectations for ftirther educa- 
tion. This information can aid the military in defining distinct seg- 
ments of the recruiting market and subsequently in designing tactics 
arid allocating resources appropriate to each segment. 

Our study is distinctive in several respects:_ First, we analyze actual 
erilistirierit behavior, not enlistment intentions. Second, unlike most 
erilistmerit studies, we analyze the behavior of individuals, not aggre- 
gates. And third, we use a large^ specially constructed database that 
permits Us to analyze enlistaient behavic- closely in distinct segments 
of the recruiting market. The data are from spring 1979: Recruiting 
was extraordinarily difficult at that time, and recruitment policies dif- 
fered somewhat from those now; however, since most enlistments were 
chiefly isupply-determined— that is, the number of enlistments was lim- 
ited by the supply of recruits available rather than by the number 
required by the services--it is a good period in which to analyze the 
relationship between an individual's personal characteristics and his 
enlistment probability. 



MAJOR SEGMENTS OF THE RECRUITING MARKET 

Our analysis focuses on the two segments of the recruiting market 
that supply the bulk of enlistments. These are the high school seniors 
and the high school graduates who are not students--of seniors arid 
graduates,^ for short. Our findings suggest thai each of these segriients 
contains important subsegments defined by the individuals' expecta- 
tions for further education. The distinction between young men who 
do and do not expect more education is jmportant for recruiting pur- 
posies because educational expectations heavily influence an individ- 
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uaFs decisionmaking as he chooser among further schooling, civilian 
work, and enlistment; 

WHO ENLISTS AND WHY 

Overall we find that gradUatiss are more responsive to work-related 
variables than are seniors. Wofk-felated variables include employment 
status, wage rate, weakly hours of work, labor force experience, job 
tenure, arid duratiori of joblessness (if not employed): The more suc- 
cess a graduate erijoys in the civilian labor market, the less likely he js 
to erilist. Seriiors are more affected than graduates_ by education- 
related variables. These include learning proficiency, ability to finance 
further education, and parental influence:_ Further, we find that the 
responsiveness to each variable often differs importantly across the 
isubsegments defined by educational expectations. 

Consider, for example^ the pattern of interactions between a key 
measure of learning proficiency— Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT) score— and educational expectations. Among seniors, the 
higher the AFQT_ score, the lower the iikelihood of enlistment. This is 
true regardless of the senior*s educational expectation. The story 
differs for graduates. Amonig graduates who expect more education, 
enlistment probability increases with AFQT score, suggesting that such 
individuals may be attracted to the military*s opportunities for educa- 
tion and training. By contrast, among graduates whojdo not expect 
more education, enlistment probability decreases as AFQT score rises. 
The interactions between educational expectations and other variables 
provide similar insights into the recruiting market. 



EVALUATING ENLISTMENT PROSPECTS 

Do the enlistuient probabilities of individuals vary^ widely enough in 
predictable ways to make targeting specific subsegments worthwhile? 
The answer appears to be Yes. Our findings permit us to predict the 
enlistment probability of each individual in our sample, given his per- 
sonal characteristics: These predicted pi ^babilities show that one can 
discern large relative differences in the enlistment probabilities of 
young men with diverse characteristics. When we group predicted 
probabilities into deciles (each containing a tenth of our male youth 
population), within each segment individuals whose probabilities fall in 
the upper deciles (8j3th to 90th percentile, for example) are several 
times more likely to enlist than those in the lower deciles. In addition, 
we find that the distribution of predicted probabilities varies among the 
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different subsegments of the recruiting market: For example, when 
graduates are split hy educational expectations, the average probability 
of enlistment among those in the fifth decile of the group who expect 
more education is about twice that of those in the fifth decile of the 
group who do riot. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR RECRUITING POtlCY 
AND STRATEGY 

. pur findings should help_ recruiters to evaluate the likely payoff from 
different segments and subsegments of their recruiting markets. For 
iristance, when working the graduate market, recruiters may want to 
focus on recent high school graduates, since the longer a graduate 
remains in the civilian labor market, the less likely he is to enlist. 
They may also want to focus on_ graduates who expect more education, 
sincig, as noted above, these are more likely to enlist than those who do 
not. The subsegment of graduates expecting more education may be a 
promising source of high-quality enlistments, since among this group 
the properisity to enlist rises with AFQT score. 

Recruiters should understand thatchanges in the ecoridmic envirbn- 
ment will influence different subsegments olf the recruiting market in 
different ways. For example, if youth wages decline across the civilian 
labor market, then erihstments can be expected to increase as follows: 
the greatisst relative increase will be among semors who do not expect 
more education, next among graduates who do not expect more educa- 
tion, and then among seniors and graduates who do expect more educa- 
tion. 

Similarly, if civiliari wages rise relative to military pay, as is widely 
expected, then the military should expect proportionately fewer recruits 
who are seniors, have high AFQT scores, or do not want more educa- 
tion. Put another way, the relative increase in civilian wages will add 
more to the cost of recruiting seniors than graduates and, within each 
of these segments, more to the cost of high-AFQT than low-AFQT 
individuals: 

Gat finding also suggest, contrary to the common wisdom, that in 
most segments of the recruiting market the decision to enlist is not 
related to family income. Drily among seniors who expect more educa- 
tion does_ enlistment probability fall as family income rises: These 
seniors, desiring to pursue higher education^are more likely to have the 
means the higher their farriily income. For other subsegments, in 
which family income is lower on average, the military appears to draw 
neutrally across dilfferent family income strata. 
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viii 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The utility of our findings suggests that aggregate models for analyz- 
ing and forecasting enlistments should become more disaggregated. 
Models should distinguish seniors from graduates, since the behavior of 
these two segments frequently differs, and should include additional 
variables that influence individual enlistment behavior, particularly 
variables cbncerning further education, e.g., family income and inten- 
tions to obtain additional schooling. 

___ Finally, our results, encourage further microanalysis of enlistment. 
The micrpmpdel developed in this work could be adapted to consider 
topics including chbice of militaiy service, active versus reserve enlist- 
ment, choice of militaiy occupational area, enlistment behavior of 
women versus men, and the joint analysis of enlistment and post- 
enlistment outcomes (attrition, promotion, reenlistment). 
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I. INTReDUGTION 



To sustain military force stren^h^ xhe active duty forces enlist 
upwards of a quarter million young men each year; Over the next 
decade this objective must be met despite a declining youth population 
and ah anticipated growthLin the number of civilian labor market jobs 
for young workers. The Serwice recruiting commands cannot rely on 
the possibility of a cyclical downturn and an extended recession to 
meet these demands, nor upon X'ab assumption that military compensa- 
tibh will stay fully abreast of private sector earnings opportunities; 
Rather, it is essential to review enlistment strategies, to design ejfjfec- 
tive enlistment ihcehtiyes and advertising, and to allocate recruiters 
efficiently across and within recruiting markets. 

This report expands on and discusses policy implications of an 
ecdridnietric analysis of the enlistment decisions of young men.^ The 
analysis provides new insight into enlistment behavior in key segments 
of the recruiting market^high school seniors and nonstudent high 
school graduates— ahdj more importantly, into enlistment behavior 
within subsegihents of those markets defined by whether individuals 
expect to obtain further education. 

The findings are based on an analysis of actual enlistment behavior, 
not enlistrtierit ihteritibhs. The study deals with the behavior of indi- 
viduals, not aggregates, and utilizes a specially constructed database 
that for the first time permits intensive investigation of enlistment 
behavior among separate segments of the male youth recruiting 
market. The database was created by cbmbining two existing surveys, 
one containing enlistees (the 1979 DbD Survey of Personnel Entering 
Military Service [AFEES]), the bther cbntaining nonenlistees (1979 
wave of the National Longitudinal Survey bf Labor Force Behavior, 
Youth Survey [NLS]).^ Each survey was cbnducted in the spring of 
^^^^ .^^A ^^^^^^^d similar irifbrrnatibh bri individual characteristics. 
While spring 1979 was a difficult recruiting period, it was an advanta- 
geous time for data collection for bur study, since at that time the vast 
majority of enlistments were supply-deterrnihed, i.e., the number of 

^Jaises R. Hosekand Chnstihe E. Pr/erson, Enlistment Decisions of Young Men, The 
Rand Corpbratibn, R-3238-MIL, July 1985. 

^For a detailed discussion bf the creation bf the AFEES-NLS database, see James R. 
Hdsek arid Christine E. Peterson, The AFEESjNLS_ Database: A Choice-Based Sampie 
for Studying EnlMment and Post-Enlistment Outcomes, The Rand Cofporatibri 
N-1930-MRAL, January 1983. 
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enlistments was limited by the supply of recruits available rather than 
by the number required by the Services. Our database cdhtairis many 
more observations on senior and graduate enlistees (over 2700) than 
could have been expected from the NLS alone (less than 100), or 
indeed from a point-in-time random sample of several hundred 
thousand observations. With the large number of enlistees in our data, 
we are able to conduct a detailed analysis of individual enlistment deci- 
sions^ employing many explanatory variables and investigating dif- 
ferent segments of the recruiting market.^ 

- Our research discovers major differen :^ in the enlistment behavior 
of_key^ groups in the male youth recruiting market. These groups are 
seniors who expect more education, seniors who do not expect more 
education,_ and nonstudent high school graduates who do or do not 
expect ^ore education^ Together, the groups are the primary source of 
young men who enter the service with a high school diploma and score 
well on the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB). 

We analyze, the relations!iip between an individual's enlistment 
probability and variables determining enlistment, including his per- 
sonal characteristics, family background, employment situation, and 
educational expectations. The results indicate that the effects jof many 
variables depend not only on whether the individual is a senior or gra- 
duate, but on whether he expects to obtain more education. Por 
instance, among seniors who expect more education, enlistment proba- 
bility falls as family income rises, but family income has no effect, on 
the enlistment probability in the other groups. In addition, seniors and 
graduates who do expect more education are less sensitive to wage vari- 
ation than are seniors and graduates who do not expect more educa- 
tion. Our estimated relationships offer ample explanatory power to 
discriminate among young men in the various groups in terms of their 
predicted prdbabilities of enlistment. 

In the remainder of the report. Sec. II empirically defines useful seg- 
ments of the recruiting market, and Sec. Ill focuses on the role of edu- 
cational expectations on individual enlistment behavior. It recounts 
the effect pn_an indiyiduaFs enlistment probability of variables such as 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) score, family income, 
hourly wage, and emplpyment status, and examines their differential 
impact bh those expecting or hot expecting further education. Section 
IV discusses how well these factors in cbmbinatidn predict individual 

"^The selection of individuals on the _bas^ choice _whjch_ they have_ made (e.^., 
enlist or not enlist) is called choice-based sampling, and with proper statistical methods, 
unbiased results can be estimated from such a sample. Those methods use weighta based 
oh- the pdpiilatidh arid sample enlistment rates to correct for the bversampling of 
enlistees (see Hosek and Peterson [1985) for details regarding methodology). 
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ehlistmeht behavior. Section V considers some implications of oar 
findings for recruiting policy and strategy. Section VI considers impli- 
cations for the design of aggregate data models for analyzing and fore- 
casting enlistments and also for the expanded use of microlevel enlist- 
ment models. 
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II. MAJOR SEGMENTS OF THE 
RECRUITING MARKET 



- Daring high school, young men begin to consider seriously various 
career paths: how much education to obtain, whether it will be afford- 
able, and which jobs might provide helpful (i.e., career apiplicable) 
experience. These considerations lead to decisions about whether and 
when to continue schooling, to enter the civilian workforce, or to enlist 
Moreover, such decisions place the young men into distinct segments of 
^^li^A^J?^^^?^.^^^^^^- Young men in different segments typically have 
different aspirations, opportunities, Md abilities. As a result, they will 
choo^e^o enlist for different reasons and under different cdriditidhs, 
and recruiters may need to approach them with different strategies. 

i '^^. ^l^^^^J'^^ i^^^.^^^? composition of the recruiting market varies 
across its segments, we begin by dividing a cross section of nonenlisted 
male youth^ ages 1^-22, along two dimensions: student status and 
years of school. For seniors^ "years olf school" is 12; for graduates, 
"years of school" is years of school completed: Table 1 shows the 
results for spnng^ 1979^ the time our data were collected. The table 
shows, for example,^ that 4.1 million young men have 12 years of 
schooling, with 1.6 jnillion in the student segment and 2:6 million in 
the nonstudent segment. 

Our analysis focuses on the segments of the recruiting market that 
supply the bulk of young men entering active duty service with a high 

Table 1 



SIZE OF RECRUITING M/RKET SEGMENTS, THOUSANDS 
OF MALES AGE 17-22, SPRING 1979 







Years of School 




Student Status 


<12 


12 


>12 


All _ 


Student. 


1,099 


1,551 


2,360 


5,010 


Nonstudent 


1,566 


2,574 


423 


4,563 


Total 


2,665 


4,125 


2,783 


9,573 


SOURCE: 


1979 wave 


of National 


Longitudinal 


Survey of 


Youth. 
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school diploma or who have high AFQT scores. Thiese sisgmehts are 
the high schoo] seniors and the nonstudent high school fraduates; we 
refer tQ_ them briefly as seniors and graduates. The graduate segment 
includes nonstudents who have completed 12 or more years of school. 
Of these^ 13 percent have finished one or more years of pdstsecdndary 
education, in 1984, an outstanding recruiting year, 93 percent of the 
nonprior service_ (NPS) young men entering active duty had graduated 
from high school; Jn _1979, an especially difficult recruiting year, thie 
figure was over 70 percent. 

Given youth decisionmaking about school, work, and enlistment, we 
should expect the cells of Table 1 to contain selected (nonrandom) sub- 
opulations of youth. For instance, college students were seniors who 
chose to continue their education rather than enter the civilian labor 
market or enlist. Nonstudent high school graduates were seniors who 
chose to discontinue, or at least to interrupt, their education and to 
enter the labor market full time rather than enlist; High school 
seniors, when sophomores and juniors, decided to finish high school 
rather than drop out. 

To indicate how these decisions affect the composition of youth in 
the cells of Table 1 we use two variables: the percentage of young men 
scoring in thel upper half of the APQT ability continuum (i.e:, AFQT 
Categories. I-IIIA) ajid the percentage who ejcpect to obtain more edu- 
cation. Upper-AFQT high school graduates ar^ desirable recruits 
because^ with their higher aptitude, they are more readily trainable 
and, being high .school ^aduates, are expected to have lower first-term 
attrition rates.^ The distinction between youth who do and do not 
expect rhore education is important because this characteristic weighs 
heavily in the decisiphrriaking of young men as they choose between 
further schooling, fiill-time civilian work, and enlistment. Our findings 
indicate that ah individual's educational expectations interact with the 
effects of rhahy other determinants^ of the probability of enlistment. 

The upper and lower j)anels of Table 2 show the percentages of male 
youth in the iipper-AFQT group and those expecting more education, 
respectively. These percentages vaiy widely across the cells of the 
table. Only 15 percent of the high school dropouts are high scorers on 
the AFQT, versus 53 percent of the seniors and 83 percent of the post- 
secondary students. By_cdmparisdn,_66 percent of the dropouts expect 
more education, versus 63 percent of the seniors and 90 percent of the 
postsecdhdary students. Alsd, the senior and_graduate segments are 
about equally rich in riurnbers df upper-AFQT youth. However, the 

_ J^^"^i°" ''^*^8 based ^ personnel records show, the first-term attrition 

rate among nonhigh school graduates is twice that of graduates. 
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percent of seniors who expect more education is far higher than that of 
nbnstudent graduates with 12 years (63 versus 40 percent). 

The market segments we have discussed are not merely 
descriptive — they_4)rovide functional insight into the enlistment deci- 
sions of ybuth._ Table 3 cbmpares the enlistment performance of the 
senibr and graduate segments_in 1979, We shbwihejenlistment rate bf 
segments bverall and alsb bf both the upper-AFQT and the expect- 
more-educatibn grbups. 

The selective nature bf the senior and ^duate pbpulatiohs leads to 
differences in their enlistment behavibr. The last cblumn of Table 3 
shows that graduates as a whole had ah enlistment rate abbut a third 
higher than that bf seniors, whereas high-AFQT graduates had f 
enlistment rate about 50 percent higher than their senior counterparts. 
The enlistment rate of seniors expecting more education was below 
that of seniors not expecting more educatibh, but, interestingly, the 
reverse pattern holds among graduates.^ Results from our detailed 

Table 2 



RECRUITING MARKET SEGMENTS OF MALES AGE 17-22 IN THE 
UPPER-AFQT AND EXPECTING -MORE -EDUCATION GROUPS, 
BY YEARS OF SCHOOL AND STUDENT STATUS, 
SPRING 1979 
(Percent) 



Years bf School 


Student Status 


<12 


12 


>12 


All 




Upper-AFQT 










Student. 


34 


53 


83 


63 


Nohitudent 


15 


49 


67 


39 


Total 


23 


51 


81 


52 


Eicpect.More Education 










Student 


96 


63 


9D 


83 


Nonstudent 


66 


40 


55 


54 


Total 


78 


53 


85 


69 













SOURCE: 1979 wave bf National Longitudinal Survey of Youth. 



Comparing civilian and: military: male samrJes from the 1979 NLS, Fredtland and 
Little found that the educational aspiratidiis bf firbC-tenn enlisted males age 18^22 were 
higher than those of their civilian couhterparts. Our results suggest that this fnidihg is 
pttributable to market segmentatipn. The higher enlistment rate among gra duates who 
expect more education^ and the fact that graduates are a more populous segment, appear 
responsible for the higher proportibn bf individuals expecting mbre educatibn within the 
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TabL 3 



1979 ENLISTMENT PEIU!^0RMANCE SENIOR AND 

GRADUATE MARKETS 



Market 


Size 


FY1979 
Enlistments 


Enlistment 
Rate 


OveraJ^ 








Seniors 
Graduates 


1.551,000 
2,997,000 


61,000 
159,006 


3.9 
5.3 


AFQT Category 
I-IIIA 








Seniors 
Graduates 


823,000 
1,550,000 


27,000 
79,000 


3:3 

5.1 


Expect More 
Education 








Yes 
Seniors 
Gradua es 


976,000 
1,211,000 


29,000 
99,000 


3.0 
8:2 


No 
Senior 
Graduates 


575,000 
1,786,000 


32,000 
59,000 


5.6 

3:3 



SOURCE^S: 19_79„wa^^^^ National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth and the Defense Manpower Data Center. 



empirical analysis^ described in the next section, provide ftirther insight 
into the differences in enlistment behavior between the two segments 
and the influence of selectivity on thjose differences. 

Our analysis does hot focus on subsets of the male youth population 
that have revealed a preference to enlist. Such subsets include appli- 
cants, persons who have made contact with recruiters and taken the 
Armed Services Vdcatibhal Aptitude Battery (ASVAB). Enlistment 
rateis for seniors and graduates overall are, of course, lower than for the 
subsetis who reveal themselves to be interested in enlisting. For exam- 
ple, while drily about 4.8 percent oT the seniors and graduates enlisted 
in 1979, about 50 percent of the 1979 applicants subsequently enlisted 
over the riext few years. However, current research indicates that a 

military thflui in the civilian s^tor. S^ Little, "EducjB- 

tipn^ J^vels^ Aspirations, and Eiqpectations of Military aad Civilian Males, Agei lS-22,'* 
Armed Forces & Society, Vol. 10, No. 2, Winter 1984, pp. 211-228. 
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similar set of factors influences enlistment behavior among both appli- 
cants arid the youth population at large.^ As a result our arialysis will 
be usefiil to recruiters as they seek prospects amdug that population 
arid as they pursue the prospects who appear ri:drp likely to enlist. 



^Studies in progress at Rand by Bruce Grvia and Martin Gafaart on the 1983 appli- 
cant survey, and by Kichard Biiddin emd Donald Waldman on the 1981 NLS-Applicant- 
Enlistee choice-baised sample. 
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III. WHO ENLISTS, AND WHY 



Many factors influence a young man's enlistment into the military, 
and the effect of each factor may differ across recruiting market seg- 
ments. In our analysis, we found substantial differences in factors 
affecting the erihstment behavior of seniors and ^aduates. Within 
theise segments we also found differences between the upper- and 
lower-AFQT subseigments and especially between the subsegments 
defined by positive and negative expectations for ftirther education: 
Considered with the senior/graduate distinction, differences in educa- 
tion expectatibhs priDvide a simple yet powerful way of organizing 
^^^w^^dge about male enlistment behavior. Other ^oups, such as the 
upper-AFQT segment, can in fact be understood as composites of 
seniors a id graduates who do or do not exjject more education. For 
reasons, we organize bUr discussion here around findings con- 
cerning seniors and graduates by education expectations. 

in this section, we examine a variety of variables in four general 
categories: 

1: Learning proficiency 

^- ^^^^^y-^^ finance further education after high school 

3. Parental influence on educational expectations 

4. Employment situation 

Most of these_ variables can be readily determined by recruiters in 
conversations with recruiting prospects. 

We find overall that graduates are mone affected than seniors by 
^^^^"^^^^^^^ employment status, wage rate, weekly 

hours of work, labor force experience, job tenure, and (if not employed) 
duration of joblessness._ Generally speaking, the more success a gradu- 
ate finds in the civilian labor market, the less likely he is to leave it 
and enlist. Seniors as _a whole are more responsive than graduates to 
education -related factors such as learning proficiency, abihty to finance 
further education, and parental influence. However, employment- 
related factors are important for many seniors, just as education- 
related factors influence many graduates.^ 



_ ^Sample sizes for our segments are 1784 seniors (1336 enliscees, 448 nonenllstees) and 
2187 graduates (1419 enlistees, 768 nonenlistees). 
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1. Learning proficiency 

AFQT score is the chief measure of learning proficiency in bur data; 
one's age whieri a senior is a secbhdaiy measure. Both measures are 
easy for recruiters to determine. The AFQT scores based oln tests of 
verbal arid qiiarititative skills, is a straightforward measure of academic 
ability arid is kridwri to predict trainirig success in the militai^. Age 
wheri a seriidr is less obvious, but the basic idea is that younger seniors 
have more learriirig proficiency than older seriidrs.^ They vtII have 
coffipleted high schddl iri less tiriie, and they t3i)ically have higher 
AFQT scores, our sample, 17-year-dld seriidrs averaged the 58th 
percentile, 18-yeaf-old seriiors the 54th, and 19-year-dld senidrs drily 
the 29th. 

Figure 1 depicts the relatioriship betweeri the prdbability of enlist- 
ment and the AFQT iscdre. Thiis prdbability, like thdse iri the folldwirig 
figures, is predicted from our regresisidri results arid hdlds all dther 
variables (age, wage, etc.) constant at levels represeritative fdr the sub- 
segment: (See Appendixes A and B.) Also, the AFQT scdre is allowed 
to range between 40 Emd 100, its maximum. Individuals with scdres 
below 46 were frequently demand-constrained; that is, their Idw scdres 
made them ineligible for military service or for trainirig in certairi 
skills. 

The higher a senior scores ori the AFQT, the less likely he is td 
enlist. This is_ readily seen in the upper panel of Fig. 1 for seriidris whd 
do not expect more education. For these indlvidualis, appareritly, 
higher learning proficiency translates into better civilian job opporturii- 
ties,_or_ at least higher expectations about those opportunities. Thus, 
their propensity to enter the civilian labor market rises and their pro- 
pensity_to^enIist falls._ Am^^ who do expect more education, 

the propensity to enlist is already uniformly low, so that a high AFQT 
score does Jittle ftirther to reduce it. 

The story for graduates ia more complicated: Among graduates who 
expect more education, enlistment probability actually increases witii 
APQT score. These individuals seemln^y view the military as the 
quickest way to achieve their educational goals, either by obtaining 
military training or taking advantage of educational benefits offered by 
the Services. The fact that these individuals did not enlist during their 
senior year may reflect several phenomena: they may have thought 
their emplo5anent opportunities were better than they turned out to be; 
they may have underestimated the importance of fhrther training and 
education; or they may have overestimated their ability to earn enough 
money to finance further schooling. 

___^Fpr_ seniors, age when a senior is age in spring of 1979; for graduates, age when a 
senior is age when graduated from high school. 
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Fig. 1 — Enlistment probability by AFQT score for seniors 
(top panel) and graduates (bottom) with differing 
educational expectations 
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By contrast, among graduates who do not expect more education, 
enlistment probability decreases as AFQT rises. Among these individ- 
uals, as among seniors who expect no further education, nigher learn- 
ing proficiency may translate into rhbre success in the civilian labor 
market. As a result, their propensity to enlist falls. 
.L. With respect to age when a senior, we find that older seniors are 
more likely to enlist than yiDuriger, and that this relationship holds for 
^^^^1 expectations groups. Among graduates, an indi- 

viduafs age when a senior is lidt sigriificahtiy related to enlistment 
probability. 

2. Abiiity to finance education beyond high school 

We have two measures of a young man's ability to finance postsec- 
dridary education: fanuly income and family size (number olf siblings). 
As the upper jjanel of Fig, 2 shows, if a senior expects more education, 
then the higher his family income, the less likely he is to enlist (and 
the more likely, presumably, he is to enroll immediately in college); 
For seniors who do hot expect more education, family income has vir- 
tually ho effect on the probability of enlistment. For ^aduates (lower 
panel of Fig. 2), family income has no effect on enlistment probability, 
regardless of educational expectations. This is surprising, given that 71 
percent of the graduates still live with their parents or guardians. In 
particular, the absence of a family income effect even among the ^adu^ 
ates who expect more educatibh suggests that, although they may not 
have left home physically, they tehd to be financially independent of 
their families. If so, these ^aduates may be especially responsive to 
educational benefits offered by the Services. 

As family size increases (holding ihcbrhe cons taht), seniors overall 
becotie more likely to ienlist. However, this effect is concentrated 
among seniors who expect more educatibh. For them, the role of fam- 
ily size parallels the role of family ihcbme; ybuhg men from larger 
families generally have less financial ability to pursue higher educatibh, 
i^^^^y to seek training in the service as ah alternative. On 
o^^?^ ^s^i^y size has no appreciable effect bh senibrs whb do 

not expect more education. 

^ We ^so find that graduates, particularly thbse whb do not expect 
more education, are more likely to enlist the larger their families. One 
possible explanation for this result is that the families bf such young 
men may not be able to offer them much support toward pursuing a 
career in the civilian labor market. Indeed, these families may be 
expecting support from their sons. The military offers riot only an 
opportunity_for_ training and advancement within a career, but also a 
steady income, a portion olf which could be transferred to one's family. 
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Fig. 2— Ehlistrheht probability by family income for seniors (top panel) 
and graduates (bottom) witt\ differing educational expectations 
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3. Parental influence and educational expectations 

Our study included o^^ly one measure of pcjsible parental influence 
on the^ individuars_ enlistment probability: the mother's educstional 
attainment is used aa a measure of parental concern for further educa- 
tion. (There is a positive correlation between the educational attain- 
ment of the mother and father.) The recruiter may be able to obtain 
such information when talking to a prospect, but as with family 
income, this may be a sensitive question to ask. It may be easier for 
the recruiter simply to discuss whether a prospect's parents are con- 
cerned about his obtaining farther education. 

For both seniors and graduates, the elffect of mother's education 
differs according to the individual's own educational expectations (Fig: 
3). Amiong seniors or graduates who expect more education, mother's 
education has no effect on enlistment probability. However, among 
seniors or graduates who do not expe^ct more education, enlistment 
probability rises with mother's education. 

This pattern suggests that households with more educated parents 
place greater emphasis on further education or training beyond high 
school. This emphasis is redundant if the son already expects to 
obtain more education. But if he does not, his parents may view the 
militaiy (relative to a civilian job) as an attractive substitute to formal 
schooling, and all the more so as their education rises. 

4. Employment situation 

We analyzisd many aspects of ah individual's employment situation, 
including: 

» Hourly wage 

• Weekly hours of work 

• Months at current job 

• Months since school (graduate segment only) 

• Employment status and months since last job 

Information on each of these aspects can be readily determined by the 
recruiter. 

Generally, the more success and satisfaction an individual finds or 
can expect to find in the civilian labor market, the less likely he is to 
enlist. The more economic duress he suffers or expects, the more likely 
he is to enlist. 

Hourly wage. Figure 4 displays the relationships between hourly 
wage and enlistment probability for seniors and graduates grouped by 
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their educatibhal expectations. Overall, seniors and graduates arejess 
likely to enlist the Higher their wage rate, as one would expect. This 
sensitivity for seniors as well as graduates_underscdres_the growing 
importance of employment among seniors. In spring 1979, a time of 
low riatidhal Uhemplbymerit, 60 percent of the seniors were employed^ 
and another 28 percent had been employed within the previous 12 
months. By cdmparisbh, 88 percent of the graduates were employed 
and another 9.6 percent had been employed within the past year. 

We find that the effect of wage rate bri enlistment probability 
depends on educatibnal expectatibris. Fbr bbth sehibrs arid graduates, 
those who expect niore educatibri are less affected by wage charige than 
those who do not expect more educatibri. Ambrig thbse whb expect 
more education, the currerit job seems mbi-e likely tb be casual br terii- 
porary, so that its wage is a less importarit factor iri the erilistriierit 
decision. 

Wage_ jesponsiveness is frequently characterized by ari elasticity, br 
the^ffect of a 1 percent increase in the hourly wage on the percentage 
change in the enlistment probability. Elasticity values can vary amorig 
inividuals depending_ on_ the[r characteristics; however, for the 
"representative" seniors and graduates underlying the figures, the elas- 
ticities are as follow. For seniors and graduates who expect more edu- 
cation, the wage elasticities are -:65 and_-.59,_ respectively. That is, a 
1 percent increase in the hourly wage reduces the enlistment probabil- 
ity by just over haif a percent. The elasticities for seniors and gradu- 
ates who do not expect more education are much larger: —3:3 and 
— Ll, respectively. 

How do these values compare with other militaiy enlistment stud- 
ies? Most authors have used agi^egate data and have concentrated on 
*'high quality" males — high school seniors and graduates scoring in the 
upper half of the AFQT distribution. Elasticity estimates from these 
studies frequently lie in the range from —.5 to -1.0, aithough lower or 
higher estirnates are not uncommon, depending on the data and 
method employed. For comparison, we calculated an overall elasticity 
using wage elasticities for the upper-AFQT senior and graduate seg- 
rnents broken down by educatibnal expectations. This resulted in an 
elasticity of -1.45, which _is somewhat higher than the usual range 
found in aggregate data. Of course^ this composite value masks the 
sharply differing behavior across market segrdents which our microdata 
have allowed us tb uncover and which has remained unseen in aggre- 
gate data analyses. _ _ _ 

Weekly hours of work. Together with wages, weekly hours of 
work prbvides a useful measure of an individuars earning power. For 
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individuals riot currently employed, Hours of work on the last job indi- 
cates their loss of earnings and may measure their economic duress. 

Among seniors, the effect of weekly hours depends on the 
ihdividuars expectation for Jurther education. If a senior expects more 
education, the more hours per week he works or worked on his last job 
(if he is not currently working), the more likely he is to enlist. For 
seniors who expect more education, a willingness to work relatively 
long hours during the senior year may signal a need for money to 
finance further education, in which case the educational benefits and 
training offered by the military may be particularly attractive. In con- 
trast, if a senior does not expect more education, the number of hours 
he works per week says little about his propensity to enlist. _ 

Among graduates, the effect of weekly hours depends^ im the 
individual's current employment status. For employed _^aduates, 
weekly hours has a mild negative effect on enlistment probabiHty. But 
the effect reverses for unemployed graduates: weekly ho^K on the last 
job is positively related to enlistment probability. If a _graduate is not 
currently working, the longer hours he has worked at his last job, the 
more earnings loss he_has suffered, and this mounting loss is an 
inducement to enlist. These relationships hold regardless of whether 
the graduates expect more education. 

Months at current job. The longer an individual works at a 
specific job, the less likely he is to leave it and enlist. This effect holds 
for both seniors and graduates arid for both educational expectations 

subsegmehts. l_„ i_ ~ i - 

Months since school (graduate segment only). The longer a 
graduate has been out of school (whether high school or a ppstsecond- 
ary institution), the less likely he is to enlist. This is true of graduates 
in both subsegrrierits. However, the effect is about twice as ujeat 
among graduates who do riot expect more education as among those 
whi do. ^ ^ 

These effects imply that the population of graduates becomes more 
selected over time. Those with stronger propensities for furthisr 
schooling or for erilistment depart, leaving in the^aduate segment 
those with stroriger propensities _for_ civilian jobs. Thjs selectibri pro- 
cess makes it more difficult to recruit older graduates thari youriger 



ones 



Employment status and months since last jbb.^ Amdrig both 



^In addition to the individual's employment status and duration of joblessne^^^^^^ 
analysis tried variables to control for employment conditions in the cun-oundin^.economy 
in the form of the state unemployment rate and the cyclical component of a state a vana^ 
tidri iri-employsent. These state^evel vanayes were typicall^^ 

the individuars enlistment probability. State^evel i.niormation_ was the only ad^^ 
data available to us at the time. More disaggregated employment data, such as at a 
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seniors and graduates, the longer that individuals are uhempldyed, the 
more likely they are to enlist. This positive effect is much stronger 
among seniors who do not expect more education than among those 
who do, wjiereas it holds for graduateis regardless of their educatibrial 
expectations. 

Figure 5 shows the reJationships between enlistment probability and 
months since last job_ for _seniors and graduates by educational expecta- 
tions. The curve for seniors _who are not employed startis at a low 
enlistment probability. This presumably indicates that for them job- 
lessness may not be a symptom of duress; rather, they may be concen- 
trating on their studies. In facti over nearly the entire six-month range 
of months not employed (shown in Fig. 5), their enlistment probability 
is lower than that of seniors who are employed. Nevertheleiss, the 
longer since being employed, Jhe more likely seniors are to enlist. 
However, this effect is weak among seniors who expect more education 
and much stronger for those who do not. For the latter group, jobless- 
ness appears to become an increasingly impoitant factor in the enlist- 
ment decision. 

The relationship between enlistment probability and months since 
last job is also strong for graduates. Enlistment probability rises by a 
factor of three as months since last job range from one month to six 
months. Moreover, even at one month of joblessness, the unemployed 
graduates are tii^ically more likely to enlist than employed graduates. 

The attractiveness of the militaiy for those with poor civilian job 
histories, as evidenced by longer periods of joblessness and/or low 
wages, can be viewed as a reevaluation by the individual of his labor 
market (military and civilian) pot ential. The individual may first have 
chosen to pursuie civilian labor ma? ket opportunities. However, as job- 
lessness continues arid an acceptable job has not been found, he may 
reassess his options, arid the military may now become the most desir- 
able choice. 



^A'^^^' better capture how the local economy affects the individuars probabil- 
ity of enlistment. 
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IV. EVALUATING ENLISTMENT PROSPECTS 



Recruiters do not face a homogeneous market of young men— the 
effects of factors influencing the individual's enlistment probability 
vary across groups of individuals. These differences in enlistment 
behavior help establish distinct segments of the recruiting market, seg- 
ments which the recruiter may have to work in different ways 
Because the recruiter's actions will vary across these different groups 
of individuals, he is faced with the problem of allocating his time and 
effort across market segments.* 

To allocate their time and effort effectively, recruiters must be able 
to size up enlistment prospects. This assessment requires an aware- 
ness of the reasons why individuals in different segments of the market 
choose to enlist. For example, recruiters at the outset of their tours 
may ^ not be aware that although seniors expecting more education are 
less likely to enlist, graduates expecting mOre education are more likely 
to enlist. Similarly, a recruiter might not know that seniors from 
higher income families have lower enlistment probabilities unless they 
happen to come from a large family; or that a graduate's enlistment 
probability is unrelated to family income; Or that wage and employ- 
ment sensitivity differ considerably by market segment and subgroup. 

Of course, the capability to dstinguish more-likely from less-likely 
enlistmeht prospects has little practical utility Unless the enlistment 
probabilities of the two groups differ substantially. In fact, bur empiri- 
cal estimates reveal a wide variation. To illustrate this, we predict the 
enlistment probability for each senior and graduate, given the values of 
his explanatory variables, and then array the predicted probabilities 
into deciles. Figure 6 presents the results for seniors and graduates by 
educational expectations. It shows, for^instance, that seniors in the 8th 
decile are, on average, several times more likely to enlist than seniors 
in the 2nd decile. The graduate distributions, too, display a wide varia^ 
tion in enlistment probability by decile. Seniors who expect more edu^ 
cation are typically less^likely to enlist— that is^ have a lower predicted 
enlistment probability— than seniors who do not expect more educa- 

p.rpl'SSS^yl^:'" "^'"""^ ^ ^'^'^'^ The Rand Co. 

^J^^^*\-°m. P°Pi"!|#" falls within each decile. An individual in the 8th 
f^^V %f ^^'^ 80th percentile range of the probabil- 

it^ difltnte^on^The predicted probability in the 8th percentile sho4 in Fig. 6 is the 
average^_predttted enlistment prooability of those whose individual predicted enlistment 
probabiUty fell within the 71st to 80th percentiles. enlistment 
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tibh. The^aduate distribution i lsb exhibits a divergence between the 
educational expectatibhs groups^ reversing the pattern for seniors; For 
instance^ graduates in the 5th decile are about twice as likely to enlist 
if they expect more education than if they do not. This, of course, is in 
keeping with bur discussion in Sec. IIL 

Thus^our findings offer ample opportunity for discerning large rela- 
tive differences in the enlistment probabilities of young men with 
diverse characteristics. The absolute range of predicted enlistment 
probabilities bf course remains low. As Fig, 6 shows^ nearly 90 percent 
of the sehibrs and graduates have predicted probabilities of enlistment 
of less than 10 percent. This shbuld nbt be surprising since in 1979 
only 3.9 percent bf the sehibr pbpulatibn and 5.3 percent of the grad- 
uate pbpulatibh (age 17-22) enlisted. 

Individualis with similar enlistment probabilities can have widely 
varying profileis; that iis, many cbmbinatibhs bf personal characteristics 
yi^ld roughly the same prbbability bf enlistment, 
in addition, two individuals with the same enlistment prbbability but 
from different market segments may not have the same relative likeli- 
hood to enlist within their respective segments. Tb illustrate this 
point. Table 4 profiles jfour individuals who all have a predicted enlist- 
ment probability of ^03: Note, however, that although their predicted 
enlistment probabilities are the same, they do not all fall into the same 
portion of the ^niistment probability distribution within their respec- 
tive market segments; The first senioi has only an average likelihood 
of enlisting compared with other seniors who do not expect more edu- 
cation (6th decile), whereas the second senior is highly likely to enlist 
compared with seniors expecting mare education (8th decile). 
Although the first graduate is also relatively more likely to enlist 
among those not expecting more education, the second graduate with 
the same enlistment probability is unlikely to enlist relative to other 
graduates who expect more education. 

Fbr a given level bf recruiting effort, a recruiter wishes to maximize 
the expected, number of recruits. To do this, he can use information 
abbut the differences between and within the market segments making 
up his area. Using the exaraple above, the recruiter might work the 
graduate expect-mbre-educatibn market raore heavily since 76 percent 
bf the males in that subsegment have higher enlistment probabilities 
than the graduate with a .03 probability. Jn turn, the recruiter might 
reduce br limit efforts within the other graduate market. 

Hbwever, the recruiter's willingness to do this will also depend on 
the additibhal effort required tb work the graduate segment more 
interiisively. Graduates may be more difficult to contact. What the 
recruiter finally decides abbut allbcating his effort among the various 
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Table 4 

FOUR INblVIDU.\L&.WJTIi_THE_.SAME ENLISTMENT 
PROBABILITY 



Characteristic 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Segment 


Senior 


Senior 


Graduate 


Graduate 


Expect more 
education 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Age 


18 


17 


19 


20 


AFQT 


86 


78 


56 


59 


Family income 


$29000 


$19500 


$16900 


$234C0 


Employed 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Wage rate 


$3.25 


$2.65 


$3.89 


$6;00 


Hours of work 


20 


18 


40 


40 


Enlistment 
probability 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.03 


Decile 


6th 


8th 


8th 


3rd 



market segments will depend not only on the enlistment probabilities 
of tHe possible prospects, but also on the incremental effort required to 
contact and recruit the prospects. Our findings do not quantify the 
incremental effort, but they do afford information about an individuars 
willingness to enlist, given his market segment and background charac- 
teristics (Table 4). 
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V. IMPLICATIONS FOR RECRUITING 



In this section, we relate Our findings to three topics: 

* Jecru^ng froi the male youth population 

' d^i^alS^ ""'"^ - for 

• Why male recruits have lower than average family income 

HECBUmna FROM THE MALE YOUTH POPULATION 
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When among seniors, recruiters should pay special attention to an 
individual's plans for further education, ability to finance further edu- 
cat;on. and intellectual ability. Seniors who expect mb:e education are 
more likely to enlist the lower their family income, the larger their 
family size, and the greater their work experience (including current 
employment). Seniors who do not expect more edUCdtibh are particu- 
larly concerned about their opportunities in the civilian labor market; 
this is the most wage-sensitive group we found. - - t 

There is little doubt that high schools will remain the wellspring ot 
future recruits^ even_^though the graduate segment, because of its 
greater size, supplies more high school dijjlbmates to the military than 
does the senior segment. (We estimate 159,000 graduate -enlistments in 
1979 versus 61,000 senior enlistments; the graduate segment of the 
recruiting market was twice as large as the senior segment^see Table 
3.) High schools offer recruiters access to a cross-section of youth It 
is easier there than in the civilian labor market to contact qualified 
prospects and to create a portfolio of leads for future pursuit. The 
importance of such leads is clear from a tabulation based on our grad- 
uate enlistee data: 60 percent of the graduates had enlisted within a 
year after graduation, and another 20 percent did so within the second 
year after graduation. n . . i 

But who among the graduates are the best targets for recruiting 
efforts? Our findings confirm that recent graduates are more likely to 
enlist than those who have been in the civilian labor market for several 
years The latter have apparently met with success finding a job, or at 
least a career path, they can settle into. A second factor is educational 
expectations. Graduates who expect more education are more^ hkely to 
enlist, and this effect is stronger the higher their AFQT. Graduates 
who do not expect more education are jess likely to enhst. But among 
these graduates, we find that enlistment probability is higher the 
higher the mother's education. Hi^-wage graduates are less hkely^to 
enlist, but the negative effect of high wages is stronger among gradu- 
ates who do not expect more education. Their wage elasticity is twice 
that of graduates who expect more education^. ; 

These findings lead to another point: oHer graduates may not be a 
good target for expanded recruiting effort. There are several reasons 
why: the yOung men with higher enlistment propensities already 
enlisted when they were seniors or recent graduates, thus the average 
enlistment propensity among older graduates is quite low; the older 
graduates tend to have higher wage rates and more job tenure, factors 
which again diminish the group's average enlistment propensity; and 
the older graduates most likely to enlist include persons who have had 
difficulty holding a job and who may be currently unemployed, making 
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them high risks_for early attrition in the miiitafy. Buddih has found 
that, even among high school graduateis, attrition in the first six 
months of service is much higher jfor older maleis (age 20-22) with a 
history of job turnover and unemployment than for younger men with 
less job turbulence.^ 

In assessing the relative ease, or difficulty, of recruiting from the 
senior versus graduate markets,^ our analysis suggests several factors to 
keep in mind in addition to those already mentioned. First, the diffi- 
culty of recruiting graduates will be affected by the enlistment rates of 
their cohorts in previous years. For instance, if relatively many 
enlisted during their senior year, then the enlistment rate of the cohort 
in subsequent years will tejid to be lower. A high enlistment rate in a 
given year might be caused by relatively high military pay, high enlist- 
nieht incentives, low civilian pay, poor civilian employment opportuni- 
ties, or low fihahcial aid from postsecondary institutions, particularly 
two-year colleges. This cohort-depletion phenomenon has not been 
accounted for in aggregate data models of enlistment. 

Second, depletion aside, the enlistment propensities of seniors rela- 
tive to graduates will change over, the business cycle. The change 
occurs because seniors resj5bnd differently to changes in the hourly 
wage and Uhempldymeht. Ah acrbss-the-bdard decline in civilian youth 
wages will cause the greatest percentage increase in enlistments among 
seniors who do not expect more education, followed by graduates who 
do not expect more education, and then by seniors and graduates who 
^_^j:^^_P^^^ ^^^^ education. An increase in the youth unemployment 
rate will probably have its greatest and most immediate effect among 
graduates, regardless of their educational expectations. The effect 
among seniors will be rnofe subtle: fewer seniors will be able to work, 
and whether they were working as a prelude to fiill-time participation 
J-^® i^^X^J^^^"^ to save money for college, they will per- 

ceive enlistment in the military to be a better opportunity than before. 

Finally^ jour finding imply that a recruiter's interest in working the 
graduate segment depends on his iriceritives to do sa We mentioned 
^^^^ i^'^^^i'^^^ for recruiters to make contacts and pursue 
leads among graduates. Unlike high schools, the labor market is 
decentralized, and employers^ have little reason to encourage visits by 
recruiters. iSne of our_results indicates that when seniors and recent 
graduates (less than_one_ year out of high school) are abundant, the 
relative difficulty of _recruiting graduates may result in recruiters 
u nderw orking the graduate market. The extent of Underworking 

_ : *See Richard Buddin, Amlysis of Early Military Attrition Behavior, The Rand Cor- 
poration, R'3069-MIL, July 1984. 
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depends, most jikely, on the degree to which the recruiter can satisfy 
his enlistment goal with seniors. 

We found t&at_as the proportion of seniors and recent graduates in a 
local recruiting market increased, the likelihood that a graduate would 
enlist decreased. (Here, "local recruiting market" meaiic a Military 
Entrance Processing .Station, or MEPS, area.) The number of re- 
cruiters relative to the size of the local male youth population could be 
u factor, but in our _data was not, since it did not vary significantly 
across markets. Rather, it_ appeared that the more seniors there were 
for recruiters to contact and pursue,_ the more senior recruits they could 
expect to obtain. Hence the less the need for graduates and, presum- 
ably, the fewer the graduates actoaUy contacted and pursued. 

Our results show that a 1 percent i^ncrease in the proportion of 
seniors and recent graduates led to a 3.7 percent decrease in a 
graduate's enlistraent probability. (There was no effect on a senior's 
enlistment probability.) The effect was stronger for high-aptitude 
graduates: a 5.2 percent decline for the upper-AFQT graduate versus a 
1.3 percent decline for the lower- AFQT graduate. The larger effect for 
high -aptitude ^aduates may imply that they are especially costly in 
terrris of recruiter effort, which is consistent with the fact that they are 
more likely to be employed at a high-wage job than lower-AFQT gradu- 
ates. 

If rigcruiters had been encouraged to recruit more heavily from the 
graduate inarket in 1979i how many more high school graduates or 
Upper-AFQT graduates might have enlisted? Such questions are diffi- 
cult to ahswigr because the variable indicating the proportion of seniors 
and recisrit graduates in the local labor market does not have a strict 
policy-variable counterpart. But if the recruiters' additional effort had 
been equivalisrit to decreasing the relative number of seniors and recent 
graduates in the MEPS area by 5 percent, then, for example, upper- 
AFQT graduate enlistment would have risen about 25 percent. Instead 
of the 79,000 upper-AFQT graduates enlisting in 1979, there would 
have been nearly 100,000. 

bur finding does pertain to 1979. Since then recruiter management 
practices have changed, particularly in the Anny, where recruiters now 
have explicit incentives to recruit frorn the graduate as v/ell as the High 
school xaarket. As the Army's recent experience (1981-85j has shown, 
if xecruiters receive more credit for hi^h-quality recruits they are more 
likely to incrDase their productivity of high-quality applicants, 
^^^^^^^y* also stimula ties the recruitrhent of young men who aie 
^A^'^.^jy ^ attrite because attritibh is rhuch lower among high school 
graduates than nongraduates. Still, the Services might review their 
current policies to see that recruiters devote optimal effort to the 
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graduate market in areas where seniors and recent graduates are com- 
paratively nurtierous. Such pojicies should not necessarily reduce the 
effort to recruit seniors, but only ensure that the alldcatibh of 
recruiters' effort is efficient across market segments. 



EFFECT J3F CHANGES IN CiVitlAN MALE 
YOUTH WAGES 

We find that as ah individual's civilian vs^age rate rises, he becomes 
less likely to enlist: As a result, when civilian wages rise relative to 
military pay, recruiting becomes more difficult. Several trends indicate 
that this will be the case through the cbminjr decade. Two are well 
known: the recent ecoribrhic recbyery and Congressional action to hold 
down increases in military pay. The ecbnomic recovery which beppii in 
fiscal year 1984 has proceeded much mbre quickly than fo recast, with 
the result that the ratib bf military to civilian pay hcts declined, 
^^^^^^v^^^y ^"ticipate that Cbhgress will cap military pay increases 
in the late 1980s at levels belbw increases in civilian wages. 

The third trend is described in a recent study^_ which indicates that 
civilian wages will rise particularly fast among the young male youth 
population from which the services recruit. As the number of male 
youth decreases over the next teh^ears, the civilian wages of young 
men with little work experience will rise relative to the wages of more 
experienced workers. Fbr example, by 1990 the wages of young men 
J^"® two years bf experience will have risen 3 percent more 
rapidly than the average wage rate bf males in the labor force. This 
higher rate of increase is expected tb cbhtihue until about 1995, when 
the male youth cohorts will again be increasing in size. 
^Jie projected decline in erilistmerit prbbabilities will vaiy across 
segments of the recruiting market. Unless bffset by other factors, an 
incraase in civilian youth wages relative tb militaiy pay will result in 
fewer recruits who are seniors, have high AFQT scbres, or do not 
expect more education. 

We estimate that if the civilian wage rate fbr seriibrs increased by 1 
percent, their probability of enlistment wbuld fall by .6 percent among 
seniors who expect_ more education arid by 3.3 percent ambhg those 
who do not. _Among graduates, the decliries wbuld be .6 percent and 1.1 
percent, respectively. Our estimates also irriply declined fbr upper- 

^^See Hong W. TaitJmd J^ichael P. Ward, Forecasting the Wages of Young Men: The 
Effects of Cohort Sue, The Rand Corporation, R-3 115- ARMY, May 1985. 
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AFQT seniors and graduates of 3.3 and 1.1 percent. Other thin^ 
equal, these responses mean that the cdming relative increase iri_ civil- 
ian, pay will add more to the cost of recruiting seniors than graduates 
and, within these segments, add more to the cost of high- AFQT than 
IdwrAFQT individuaLs. 

Educational benefits may help counteract the effects of the antici- 
pated decline in relative ihilitaiy pay. Presumably these benefits will 
attract individuals who are interested in obtaining further educatibh 
and who require financial assistance to do so. Since educational expec- 
tations are influenced by the ability to finance further education, ah 
educatibh benefits prbagram may permit sbme ihdividuals whb had hot 
expected fiarther educatibh tb cHahge their expectations. Hbwever, we 
cahhbt estimate whether the educatibhal benefits will have an effect 
large ehbugh tb maintain the levels bf upper-AFQT recruits in the face 
bf a prbspective decline ih relative military pay. Our data did hot per- 
mit us tb study the effect bf educatibhal behefits directly. 



WHY MALE RECRUITS HAVE LOWER THAN 
AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME 

_ Our results provide new information about the representativeness bf 
male recruits by family income. Fredland and Little,^ who examine 
many dimensions of the social representativeness bf active duty 
enlisted personnel in the first term of service, find that male enlistees 
have lower family incomes than do male nbnenlistees. We add to their 
discussion by drawing inferences from bur research about why this 
disparity occurs.* 

The relevant findings from bur analysis are the following: 

• Young men from higher_ihcbme families are more likely tb 
expect mbre education. This pattern is particularly prevaleht 
among seniors. The pattern is weaker ambhg bur graduate seg- 
ment, which includes nbhstudents only and, by cbnstructibh, 

JEric Fradiai: d _and_ Roger D, LLttlej^ _$ocipecqnomic Characteristics of the AU- 
Volunteer Force Evidence from the National Longitudinal Survey, 1979, U.S. Naval 
Academy, Anriapolis, 1982. 

^keep in mind that we have not studied the enlistment behavior of nonhigh school 
graduates nor that of college students. Nevertheless, we have concentrated on. the seg- 
ments bf the recruiting market, seniors and hbiistudeht high school graduates, which typ- 
ijcaliy .yield the maigrity of acti^^^^ Also, Jhe family income variable in 

our dataset exists only for the respondents who live at home. Our data indicate that 95 
percent of the seniors and 71 percent of the graduates live at home. The percentage for 
graduates may seem high, but it is based bii hbhstudeiits. The percentage would be lower 
i^ .^jvesre based on all high school ^aduate^^ those ih college. Finally, the fam- 

ily income value is based on respondents* recall. 
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has been depleted _of_tho8e high school graduates who went oh 
to pbstsecondary education. 

• Among seniors who expect more education (63 percent), ah 
increase in family income reduces a senior's enlistment proba- 
bility. 

• Among seniors who do not expect more education (37 percent), 
an increase in family income has no apparent effect on the 
enlistment probability. (There is a small negative effect that is 
not statistically significant.) 

• Among graduates, regardless of their e&cational expectations, 
family income is unrelated to enlistment probability; 

From these findings we infer that the income disparity between 
enlistees arid hbnenlistees should be greatest among seniors who expect 
more educatibri.^ This arises because higher income families are not 
only likely to have sons with, higher educational aspirationc, but 
because these fariiilies can afford to send their sons to college; These 
young men tend riot to enlist because they can and do choose college. 
By comparisbri, we exiject the income disparity to be much less among 
the other three grbups— the seniors who do not expect more education 
and the graduates whb db, arid dp riot, expect more education. Among 
these groupis, the abserice of a relationship between faraily income and 
enlistment probability riieans that the erilistmerit decision is largely 
family imome-neutral Fainily iricbriie appears not to have a direct role 

JF^^^^^s' decisibris tb erilist, and for seniors who do not expect 
more_ education, the rble bf fariaily iricbriie, if preserit at all, appears 
minor; 

n!?95?^^®^»J^he inferences tieari that the fiiriiily iricbriie of enlistees is 

because the yburig men from 
femilies enter pbstsecbridary educatibri, riot because the 
mfiitOTy per se draws young men from lower iricbriie fariiilies. After the 
college-bound _are accounted for (via the subsegriierit of seniors who 
expecimore_ education), the l ilitary draws fairly represeritatively from 
the remaining pool of youth, especially among the graduates. 

It is relevant to_ add that the propensity tb erilist is notably high 
among graduates who expect more education. Many bf these graduates 
come from lower Jncome families and could not afford pbstsecbridaiy 
educ ation on their own; The training and educational benefits offered 

_ tabulations of average famity income reflect theae points. For ihstance, the average 
^^^y ®^6cUng more education^^^^ for 

po'^^';^^^^ for siiliateea^ For thoae_not expecting more education, the correspond- 
ing, .^^erential !8 about $3500, and among white graduates the differential is about 
$1000. 
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by the services thus may counteract the consequences of lower family 
income. 

Of course, policies could be devised to encourage more higher income 
youth to enlist. The policies might include benefits or incentives that 
encourage them to serve in the armed forces belfore going to college; 
Special educational benefits and short terms of enlistment are possibil- 
ities (e.g., the Army's HIGJIAD program and two-year enlistraent 
option): These policies would in effect be aimed at the higher income 
seniors who eypect more education, it seems likely that among such 
youth, those headed toward two-year colleges or vocational/technical 
schools would be more responsive to the policies. This view accords 
with the recent study by Fuller, Manski, and Wise,^ who find that an 
individuars decision to enroll in a two-year or vocational/technical 
institution is vei^ much affected by the availability and level of finan- 
cial assistance. In contrast, the decision to enroll in a four-year insti- 
tution is relatively unaffected by the availability of financial assistance. 
(However, the choice of which four-year institution may be affected, 
given the large differences in tuition and costs among the institutions.) 



- ^Winship C: Fuller, Charles E. Mariski, and DavicLA. Wise, "The Impact of the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant Program on College Enrollments,** in E. Helpman et al., 
Social Policy Eualuation: An Economic Perspective^ Academic Press, New York, 1983, 
pp. 123-142. 
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recruiting market can be studied, such as women vs. men or reserves 
vs. active. In addition, the supply of eiiHstees could be analyzed by 
occupational area. Such an analysis would require expansion of the 
data to include information on occupation availability in spring 1979 
and could use data on specific aptitudes (e.g., individual ASVAB cbm- 
pbnehts). 

The individual enlistment model could aliso be refined through the 
addition of information on recruiters and local labor market conditions. 
Currently, the microlevel model provides inadequate controls for 
demand-side factors. Information regarding number of contacts, initia- 
tion of cbhtacts, and recruiter incentives and quotais could be Used to 
incorporate recruiter behavior into the model: Refined measures of 
local labor market conditions could be added to help control for the 
individual's relative position in the jocal market: For example, individ- 
uals with a low wage in an area with lower than average wages may not 
have future civilian job prospects that are as attractive as they would 
be in a high-wage area. Ir so, the effect of wage on enlistment may be 
grisater in a low-wage area than in a high-wage area. 

The model can alfo be expanded to examine the applicancy/ 
enlistment sequence: who applies (that is, takes the military aptitude 
tests) and among those who apply, who enlists and why. The model 
can address questions regarding which enlistment incentives tend to 
operate primarily through their effect on applicancy or on enlistment 
given applicancy. Microanalysis could also provide information on the 
response to enlistment ihcehtives by market segments; for example, do 
educational benefits tend to draw from the college-bound youth popula.- 
tion while enlistment bonuses draw from graduates not expecting 
further education. Answers to such questions should help improve the 
allocation and productivity of recruiting resources. 



Appendix A 

LOGIT REGRESSION RESULTS FOR 
SENIORS AND GRADUATES 



I. Reisults for Seniors 
(i-statistics) 

Expect More Education 



Variable 


Yes 


No 


f^on stji n f 




-.968 




(-1.45) 


(-.51) 


^ 

Age when senior 


-.400 


-.237 


Age 17 


(-1:81) 


(-.84) 


Age 19+ 


.097 


_.8_15 




(:23) 


(2.08) 


AFQT score 


-.0044 


-.0203 




(-59) 


(-2.06) 


Live at home 


.175 


-.687 




(:42) 


(-1:29) 


Family income (in thousands) 


-.086 


-.013 




(-3.22) 


(-:92) 


Number of siblings 


.184 


.055 




(3.44) 


(1.02) 


Expect more ediicatibh 


h.a. 


n.a. 


Mother's education 


>007 


.303 




(.16) 


(4.58) 


Ln hourly wage 


-.a67 


-3.416 




(-.76) 


(-3.62) 


Weekly hours, employed 


.104 


-.003 




(6.19) 


(-.17) 


Ln months on job, employed 


-.321 


-.153 




(-2.42) 


(-1.16) 


Not currently employed 


-.429 


-2.045 




(-.64) 


(-2.12) 


Weekly hours, not currently employed 


.022 


-.054 




(1.69) . 


(-2.48) 
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I. Results for Seniors 

(t-statistics) ^ - - 

Expe ct More Education 



Variable Yes No 



Months riot employed .133 .671 

(1.80) (5.16) 

Not employed last 12 'nciiths .630 -2.816 

(.56) (-2.46) 

Black -.075 1.097 

(-.24) (3.06) 

Hispanic -.389 1.73 

(-.99) (4.26) 

AFQT cat: iV (Score 10-30) -.912 -2.202 

(-1.73) ( 3.64) 

Share of seniors and recent grada (prdpdrtibri) .204 -1.791 

(.03) (-.22) 

Recruiter density (per thousand population) -2:228 1.831 

(-1.10) (.74) 

Sample size 831 801 

En listees 607 631 

Nonenlistees 277 170 



NOTE: Regression .also includes indicator - variables for-wage less 
than-$2;25/hr, low family income, income missing, arid AFQT missirig. 
Coefficieri^ arid it-statistics^ are ayaijable on request, 

regression cqeffic^^^^ for variables with empty 

cells for either: choice as such variables become "perfect predictors*' in 
the Jogit model with infinite magnitude. In such cases, the coefficient 
field is filled with Levels of significance: .05 t = ± 1.96; .01 i « ± 

2.58. 
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11: Results for Graduates 
U-statistics) 

Expect More Education 



Variable Yes No 

Cdhstaht 1.928 ^^^27 

(1.48) (3.70) 

Age when senior -.219 323 

(-1.05) (1.35) 

Age 19+ ..542 .597 

(-1.68) (1.55) 

AFQT score .0147 ..0196 

(2.26) (-2.49) 

Live at home jgg _2i2 

(.36) (.58) 

Family income (in thousands) .0034 -.0035 

(.34) (:.27) 

Number of siblings .083 .J93 

(1.58) (4.29) 

Expect more education n.a. n.a 

Mother's education -.015 .I34 

(-.41) (3.20) 

Some postaecondary education -.560 :.6S4 

(-1.89) (-1.58) 

Lh months since school -.344 -.705 

(-3.50) (-5.49) 

Lh hourly wage ..gig .1202 

(-1.87) (-3.91) 

Weekly hours, employed -.008 -.017 

(-.69) (-1.58) 

Lri months on job, employed -.233 -.173 

(-2.88) (-1.73) 

Not currently employed -2.730 -1.737 

(-2.78) (-1.59) 

Weekly hours, hot currently employed .055 .033 

(2.59) (1.49) 

Months hot employed .221 215 

(2.78) (2.48) 

No*; employed last 12 months ..^99 _ 

(-.79) 
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n. Results for Graduates 
(£- statistics) 



Expect More Education 



Variable 


Yes 


Np_ 


Black 


•ulO 


.148 




(1.93) 


(:36) 


Hispanic 


-.342 


.348 

(:77) 


(-.91) 


AFQT cat: iV (Score 10-30) 


.209 


-1.145 


(:44) 


(-2.25) 


Share of seniors and recent grads (proportion) 


-18.436 


-32.886 




(-2:92) 


(-4.64) 


Recruiter density (per thousand population) 


-.287 


-.845 


(-;n) 


(-.32) 


GED 


-.103 


2.275 




(-:23) 


(5.31) 


Ssmple size 


1134 


893 


Enlistees 


795 


477 


No nen lis tees 


339 


416 



NOTE: Regression also includes indicatojt^yariabl^^^^^ 
income, incoine missing, and AFQT missing. Coefficjen^ an_d_> 
statistics for these variables are available on request. Regression coeffi- 
cients could _not be estimated for variables with empty cells for either 
choice as such variables become "perfect predictors" in the log^t model 
with infinite magnitude. In such cases, the coefficient field is filled 
with Levels of significance: :05 i « ± 1.96; .01 t ^ ± 2.58. 
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eHARACTEEISTICS OF "TYPIGAt" PERSON 
USED IN PROBABILITIES 



I. Characteristics for Seniors 



Vpriable 


Expect More Education 


Yes 


No 


Age 


17 


17 


AFQT 


62 


44 


Live at hon: 


1 


1 


Family income 


27300 


20800 


No. siblings 


3 


3.4 


Expect more ed. 


1 


0 


Mbther*s ed. 


12,6 


11 


Ln hourly wage 


1.160 


1:179 


Wkly hours, emp. 


19.7 


25.3 


Lin months on job 


2.56 


2:81 


Not curir; emp. 


0 


0 


Wkly hrs, not emp. 


0 


b 


Months not emp. 


Q 


0 


Not emp. last yr. 


0 


b 


Black 


P 


D 


Hispanic 


0 


b 


AFQT cat, IV 


d 


0 


Share seniors 


:150 


.153 


Recruiter density 


.00053 


.00053 


Wage < $2^25/hr 


0 


b 


Low fam. income 


0 


0 


Fam. inc. missing 


0 


b 


AFQT missing 


0 


0 
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II. Characteristics for Graduates 



Expect More Ed ucation 



Variable 

Age when senior 
AFQT 

Live at home 

Family income 

No. sibling 

Expect more ed. 

Mother's ed. 

Some postsec. ed. 

Ln mos. amce sch. 
Ln hourJy wage 
Wkly hours emp, 
Ln months oh job 
Not curr. emp. 
Wkly :fars, not emp. 
Months not emp. 
Not emp. last yr. 
Black 
Hispanic 
AFQT cat IV 
Share seniors 
Recruiter density 
GED_ 

Low fa_m. income 
Fam. inc. missing 
AFQT mis sing 



Yes 



No 



17 
56 
1 

19660 
3.3 
1 
12 

d 

2.59 
1.497 
40:9 
2.75 
0 
0 
0 
0 

b 

D 

0 

.00053 
0 
0 
0 
0 



17 
53 
1 

19800 
3.3 
0 

11.4 
0 

2.94 
1.591 
42.1 
2.88 
0 

b 

0 

b 

0 

b 

0 

_.i56 
.00053 
Q 
0 
Q 
0 
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